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OUTSIDE READING 



J. O. ENGLEMAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Decatur, Illinois 



The outside reading of students may be considered as one of the 
important factors entering into their education; or it may be 
viewed as one of the fruits resulting from it, a fruit both colored 
and shaped by the character of their training. Indeed, the things 
which most of us do may be thought of as being determined by what 
we have previously thought, said, and done, and at the same time 
as determining our subsequent thinking and behavior. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as reading habits are to persist throughout life, and 
inasmuch as the ordinary span of life is several times the span of 
the average school life, whether school stops with elementary 
grades, high school, or college, a child's outside-reading habits may 
have much greater educational significance for him than any or 
all of the specific textbook lessons assigned in school can possibly 
have. Hence the importance of discovering what students are 
actually reading from time to time, in order that we may encourage, 
restrain, or modify the direction of the current of this reading. 

This paper deals primarily with the results of a study the writer 
made a year and a half ago of the voluntary reading done by more 
than 800 students in the high school of Decatur, and a more recent 
study of the reading done by 225 eighth-grade students in the 
junior high school of the same city. The conclusions arrived at 
can have no very far-reaching importance, but the method employed 
may be suggestive to others who think the subject one deserving of 
investigation. 

A comprehensive questionnaire submitted to the high-school 
students contained these three questions pertinent to our theme 
of the afternoon: "Do you read daily papers regularly for foreign 
and domestic news other than sports and athletics?" "What 
books not required by any teacher have you read since the opening 
of school?" "What magazines do you regularly read?" 
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A tabulation of their replies shows that slightly more than one- 
fourth of our high-school students do not read the daily papers. 
Perhaps many of those who do read them do not do so with enough 
care and frequency to know the important current events in which 
the world is interested. But the knowledge that there are more 
than 200 students in a high school the size of Decatur's not reading 
the daily papers is evidence that we need to stress the importance 
of such reading, and do something now left undone to establish 
such a habit in the lives of these students. 

We are wholly justified, I think, in giving the place we give to 
Greek and Roman, mediaeval, modern European, and early Ameri- 
can history, but to do this and to permit students to close their 
eyes to history in the making, when Congress is in session, when 
most of Europe is at war and the rest of it is compelled to preserve 
an armed neutrality, when treaties are broken, and other earlier 
treaties and alliances first written in ink are being written anew 
in blood, when ships are being sunk daily, when waters troubled in 
490 B.C. and in 1453 AD - are again disturbed, when even the 
United States is feeling the effects of the war in countless ways, 
is to miss one of our greatest opportunities to vitalize both modern 
and mediaeval history. 

It is good to know that nearly 600 students in the high school 
are keeping in touch with current events. What we now want is 
to have the other 200 equally interested, and this the school may 
well afford to undertake as one of its more important tasks. 

Replying to the question, "What magazines do you regularly 
read?" 101 answer, "None." The other 700 students ought to 
find magazine reading suited to their varied tastes, for they read 
a total of 178 different publications! It may surprise many 
readers to know that there is such a formidable list to be found. 

I give herewith a list of 25 of the most popular magazines read 
by our students, judged by the number of regular readers of each: 

Youth's Companion read by 182 students 

Ladies' Home Journal " " 156 " 

Saturday Evening Post " " 93 " 

Popular Mechanics " " 78 " 

Woman's Home Companion " " 72 " 

Pictorial Review " " 72 " 
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Collier's read by 71 students 

Cosmopolitan " " 65 " 

American Boy " " 59 " 

Outlook " " 59 " 

Life « " 47 " 

McCall's " " 46 " 

American " " 44 " 

Ladies' World •. " * 44 " 

Literary Digest " " 43 " 

Delineator " " 38 " 

Woman's World " " 36 " 

Scientific American " " 31 " 

Everybody's " " 30 " 

Puck " " 29 " 

Harper's " "28 " 

Good Housekeeping " " 28 " 

McClure's " " 28 " 

Current Opinion " " 27 " 

World's Work " " 26 " 

At the other end of the scale are 65 magazines with but one 
reader each, and 21 others with only two readers each. This list 
of 86 includes many of the magazines most widely read by adults 
and especially by scholarly adults. 

There are prominent educators who believe that the high 
school can well afford to use magazines freely as a basis for the 
work in English, even if it means giving less attention to the 
classics so long prescribed and taught. But whether we adopt 
that course or not, it seems that a worth-while work can be 
done by placing in the hands of the English teachers a list of the 
101 students who have not yet learned to read magazines, and by 
recommending that they introduce them to the various types of 
reading-matter found in the best of the magazines accessible. For 
a certain number of lessons to be given, acquainting students with 
the character of different magazines — some being scientific, some 
religious, some political or sociological, some literary in the best 
sense, some devoted to art, some to current events, some valuable 
for their book reviews, some for mere matters of fashion, etc. — is 
to enable students to leave the high school finally with a reading 
habit and a discriminating taste that ought to persist. Indeed, 
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something is now being done in this direction, and the teachers 
of English are already maturing plans for an enlargement of the 
scope of this work in Decatur. 

The students who had not read during the semester a single book 
not required by the teacher numbered 269, while 114 failed to 
answer the question calling for the number of books read. It is 
fair to assume that few, if any, of these had read any books. Thus 
it would appear that 383 students, or almost half of the number 
replying, had done no reading of books save that required by their 
teachers. 

But the other 400 students had read a list of books amazing 
in its variety. In this list 418 different titles appeared, and the 
book most widely read during the semester was Eyes of the World, 
read by 17 students. Others most popular are: 

Girl of the Limberlost 15 readers 

Pollyanna 15 " 

Shepherd of the Hills 14 " 

Freckles 12 " 

The Virginian 11 " 

Inside of the Cup 10 " 

St. Elmo 9 " 

Crisis 8 " 

Lavender and Old Lace 8 " 

Winning of Barbara Worth 8 " 

Little Women 7 " 

Ben Eur 6 " 

Bible 6 " 

Graustark 6 " 

Rosary 6 " 

Their Yesterdays 6 " 

"Alger Books" 5 " 

Call of the Wild 5 " 

Laddie 5 " 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 5 " 

Tom Sawyer 5 " 

Of the books in the list, 332, or nearly 80 per cent, had but one 
reader each. Inasmuch as this is purely voluntary reading, it is 
of interest to note in what divers and diverse directions the student's 
fancy takes him when left to gravitate as it pleases. 
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Perhaps the more significant thing is the array of titles not to 
be found in the list. Dickens, with his long array of novels, had 
but 4 voluntary readers; Hawthorne, 2; Scott, 2; Kipling, 1; 
Bulwer-Lytton, 1; Cooper, 2; Victor Hugo, 2; Barrie 1; Milton 
1; Tennyson, 1 ; Kingsley, 1; and Shakespeare (mirabile dictu!), 1; 
Stevenson, o; George Eliot, o. 

These observations lend themselves to the support of two 
opposing claims: first, that the schools of the day, emphasizing 
the English classics in their courses, are kicking against the pricks 
and trying to do the impossible, i.e., educate the child into a love 
for the type of literature so long offered in the high schools and 
colleges of the country — a love that will "carry over" and function 
in a more extended voluntary reading of these same authors when 
the opportunity is presented; the second, that we should seize the 
opportunity which is ours for such a short time and acquaint the 
child with what the world has pronounced permanently valuable, 
knowing that he will get this acquaintance now or never. I con- 
fess myself old-fashioned enough to share in this belief. 

When the 225 eighth-grade students were asked to state what 
magazines they read regularly, 54, nearly one-fourth of the 
whole number, replied, "None." The most popular magazine 
among the students of this grade is the Youth's Companion, with 
42 readers, nearly 20 per cent of the class. It will be remembered 
that it led the list of popular magazines read by high-school stu- 
dents with a percentage of readers even a trifle higher in the high 
school than in the eighth grade. But while the Ladies 1 Home 
Journal takes second place in the high school, it is relegated to 
third place in the grades, in favor of Popular Mechanics, which is 
second with 35 readers, a trifle less than one-sixth of the class. 
Pictorial Review comes next with 21 readers, Saturday Evening 
Post with 16; the National Geographic Magazine, Boys' Life, and 
American Boy, each with 12, and then, with slowly diminishing 
numbers, McCall's, Woman's World, Collier's, Red Book, Literary 
Digest, St. Nicholas, American, Woman's Home Companion and 
Delineator. Then follows a list of a dozen magazines whose readers 
number 3 to 6 each, and another list of 30 with but 1 or 2 readers 
each. 
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Only 22 of the 225 pupils of this class confess that they do not 
read a daily paper regularly. This is indeed a very creditable 
showing, much better, in fact, than the high school makes. The 
explanation doubtless is that the Junior high school includes cur- 
rent events as a definite part of the course in eighth-grade history, 
thus arousing an interest in the subject that invites, even when it 
does not require, a reading of the daily papers. The high school 
has no required course that puts a premium upon such reading. 

An inquiry asking the grade students to check the lines of 
reading they do with greatest pleasure, including history, nature 
stories, biography, fiction, poetry, inventions, and current events, 
brought the following information: 
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tike fiction 


86 


a 


stories of inventions 


84 


a 


current events 


81 


a 


nature stories 


67 


u 


history 


32 


u 


poetry- 


IS 


u 


biography 



The first result might well have been anticipated. The small 
number with a preference for biography was a surprise. Of the 
32 expressing an interest in poetry only 4 are boys. Thus, in our 
school at least, for every 7 girls who like poetry there is but 1 boy. 
On the other hand, of the 86 who enjoy stories of invention there 
are but 14 girls and 72 boys — five times as many boys as girls. 

In the light of this information may it not be pertinent to 
inquire whether the best results can be obtained from teaching 
mixed classes of boys and girls of this age, giving them a literary 
course that is rich in poetry, when we know that for every seven 
girls who like it there will be but one boy equally pleased ? If the 
boys were segregated and a course for them prescribed, including 
more literature of a practical sort — adventure, inventions, history, 
biography, and industry — would results be better in the end? 
I keep in mind, of course, the refining influence of pure literature, 
and the desirability of having children, even boys, come into con- 
tact with its ideals and atmosphere, but I wonder sometimes 
whether a prosaic description of a safety device for some machine, 
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e.g., may not have a more important message for certain boys than 
a rhapsody about a fringed gentian could have. Because I love 
literature and care but little for mechanics I should like to know 
that we are justified in requiring all boys to study it, but I am not 
wholly convinced that we are justified unless we can so teach it as 
to induce a larger percentage of boys to choose it for their voluntary 
reading. 

In our own schools the home-reading list of books which pupils 
are encouraged to read is, I think, one of the most important fea- 
tures of our course in English. For the eighth grade this list 
included during the past year: 

Wee Willie Winkie 102 readers 

Mary Cary 76 " 

Fall of the House of Usher 59 " 

Sowing Seeds in Danny 51 " 

A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court 45 " 

A Story of Patsy 41 " 

The Deerslayer 42 " 

.007 40 " 

The Spy 41 " 

Rob Roy 34 " 

Tales of the North 33 " 

How We Are Fed 24 " 

Brushwood Boy 22 " 

The Sketch-Book 21 " 

Old Chester Tales 11 " 

Only 28 pupils read none of this list, while the total number of 
books read was 642, an average of almost three titles for each 
student in the class. This does not include those students who, 
by their own admission, began, but never finished, a book. One 
student read the whole list, one read 12, one 10, and five read 9 
each, while twenty-six read 4, fifteen read 5, and thirteen, 6. 

An inquiry as to their wholly voluntary reading of books not 
even suggested by teachers shows some practices which ought to be 
commended to still other students, and some books read which 
have very doubtful value, to say the least. More than 150 differ- 
ent books have been read during the past year by this class, of 
which the most widely read was Pollyanna, with 25 readers. Others 
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almost equally popular are Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, The Girl 
of the Limberlost, Freckles, Shepherd of the Hills, The Call of the 
Wild, Laddie, and The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. Uncle 
Tom's Cabin has by no means lost its hold, and Little Men and 
Little Women are not so old-fashioned as to be out of vogue. The 
"Little Colonel Series" may deserve its popularity, but the "Alger 
Books" and "Pepper Series," though innocent enough, have a 
quota of readers that might be more profitably employed; but our 
hearts did not sink until we found Dora Thorite, Lena Rivers, and 
Barriers Burned Away listed among the books read. Happily there 
were very few readers of these or others of their type. Such 
superlative sentimentalism was offset many times by the robust 
and wholesome qualities of a long series of books dealing with boy 
scouts, submarines, motor boats and motorcycles, biplanes, foot- 
ball, baseball, etc. Perhaps the best thing to come from the whole 
study will be the compilation of a worth-while reading list to 
present to the whole class, bearing the stamp of approval of many 
readers already familiar with them. 

In the high school there is a similar home-reading list for each 
of the eight semesters in the English course. As the books listed 
vary greatly in length and difficulty, the number of points of credit 
given for each reading is definitely stated, so that the pupil may 
know in advance just what credit he may receive for reading a 
given book. For example, while but 4 points are allowed for a 
reading of Kennedy's The Servant in the House and an equal num- 
ber for Zangwill's The Melting Pot, 7 points are given for Henry 
Esmond, 7 for Pride and Prejudice, and 10 for Hugo's Les Miser- 
ablcs. Each student is required to earn a minimum of 10 points 
by outside reading each semester of his course. The value of this 
plan consists, not merely in the fact that every student must do 
some independent reading of worth-while books to earn his pro- 
motion, but in the added fact that he is made familiar with a list 
of authors and titles which he may find the inclination to read at 
his leisure when the course is finished. 



